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E PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
I.—THE KIND OF EDUCATION NEEDED. 


BY G. A. MARSHALL, SHEBOYGAN. 


We hare seen how the reaction from Pagan materialism sunk Europe 
in the depths of Monkish superstition: it is our duty in the ninetcenth 
century to look well to it that the reaction from the dark ages does not 
carry us into a worse than Pagan infidelity. This is the he of the 
age ; and this must be regarded in our estimate of the kind of instrue- 
tion which our youth need. Tere is the true answer to the plea so often 
set up, that utility should be the criterion by which to determine the 
suitableness of studies for our schools. Indeed, the very fact that this 
plea is so often and so successfully made, is proof of its dangerousness. 
To be sure, in its broadest sense, utility may be the standard ; but not 
in this sense is it usually advanced. A correct view of education must 
include the development in harmonious proportion of all the faculties ; 
not of such only as a man may specially need to use in any given occupa- 
tion. If man were a mere machine, and his worth were to be estimated 
by the monetary value of the products of his skill, then were it enough 
for the blacksmith or shoemaker to understand only his trade ; the book- 
keeper, how to keep his books; the farmer, how to carry on his farm ; 
the housewife, how to manage her domestic economy. But there is some- 
thing more than this in man ; his excellence consists in an immortal 
spirit capable of indefinite cultivation, of indefinite happiness or woe. 
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Evidently, then, his education must have some higher end in view than 
a preparation for any temporal vocation ; every mental faculty, as ecapa- 
ble of increasing his excellence or degradation, must be fully developed 
and properly trained. 

In every complete system of education, three different and distinct 
elements must be combined. These are, first, the acquisition of know- 
ledge for its own sake; secondly, the development and cultivation of the 
mental faculties, by which means that knowledge may be made efficient; 
and thirdly, the formation of proper habits, by which the exertions of 
mental power may be regulated. A man without knowledge of some 
kind, is a cipher in society ; a man who has knowledge without the 
ability to use it, is like a richly freighted railway train without » loco- 
motive ; and one who has both but is controlled by bad habits, is like the 
same train, impelled onward by a finished and powerful engine, but off 
the track, and running among the stumps and stones. 

Let us hastily survey the field of human attainments, and sce, by a 
general view of all that is known and taught, what are the peculiar adap- 
tations of the several departments in reference to a complete and thorough 
educational course. The most general divisions, including in one or the 
other all that the ingenuity of man has yet attained, are Science and Art. 
The former includes the investigation of the abstract principles of all 
knowledge ; the latter, the application of those principles in the perfee- 
tion of skill. The former deals with Theory ; the latter, with Practice. 
The litter is commonly divided into two departments, known as useful 
Art, the products of which supply man’s physical wants, and Fine Art, 
which ministers to the sthetic Taste, and gratifies the refined senses of 
the Sublime and the Beautiful. 

But at present we need only speak of Science, or the abstract princi- 
ples of knowledge. We may obtain an acquaintance with Nature, and 
the princip'es which are concerned in the phenomena of matter, and thus 
establish the objective department of science, Physics. On the other 
hand, we may investigate the philosophy of spiritual existence, the sci- 
ence of mind and its products, and thus, on the subjective side of sci- 
ence, find the appropriate field of metaphysics. Or finally, soaring above 
all finite bounds, we may contemplate the Infinite and ithe Eternal, and 
explore, so far as in us lies, the sublime mysteries of Theology. 

On tke side of the Material, or Physics, we find the several branches 
of Mathematics and Natural History. These may be variously divided 
and subdivided. Mathematics is pure or mixed, according as it treats of 
magnitude and quantity in the abstract, or in connection with natural 
substances. The former comprises the subdivisions of Geometry, or the 
science of Magnitude, and Algebra, or the science of Quantity. These 
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may be applied, either separately or conjointly, to particular numerical 
problems, and thus give rise to Arithmetic. They may be combined in 
their general applications, and we have Analytical Geometry. Geometry 
may be confined to a discussion of the properties of triangles, as in Trig- 
onometry ; or of circles, ellipses, parabolas, and hyperbolas, as in Conie 
Sections. Or, by adopting a new notation, and discussing the properties 
of every form of lines, surfaces, and solids by means of infinitesimal dif- 
ferences, Algebra and Geometry become merged in Flexions, or the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus—rightly so named, from its almost univer- 
sal and unlimited application to all varieties of calculation. 

A knowledge of Pure Mathematics is obtained by intuitions and de- 
monstrations from intuitions, independent of experience and antecedent 
to it, determining what experience must Le. Thus all the demonstra- 
tions of Algebra and Geometry are ultimately based on certain axioms, 
or self-evident truths, which cannot be demonstrated, but are perceived 
to be true as soon as the mind understands the language in which they 
are expressed. Another proof that this knowledge is independent of 
experience may be found in the fact that, by means of Analytical Geometry 
and the Calculus, investigations may be carried indelinitely, beyond ex- 
perience, in the discussion of every form of curves, surfaces, and solids, 
whether such figures exist outside of the imagination or not. 

Among the mixed Mathematics may be placed Topography, or the ap- 
plication of Algebra and Geometry to all measurements and computations 
of the earth’s surface, including Mensuration, Surveying, and Naviga- 
tion ; Mechanics, or the application of Pure Mathematics to the laws of 
force and motion, as exempli*ed in either solid or fluid bodies, including 
Statics, Iyrostatics, Dynamics, Lydrodynamics, and Pneumatics ; Op- 
tics, or the explanation by means of the same principles of the laws of 
Light and the phenomena of Vision ; Acoustics, their ap; lication to the 
laws of Sound ; and Astronomy, to the size, distances, motions, and ya- 
rious phases of the heavenly bodies. 

It will be seen that the various branches of Mixed Mathematics, exeept 
Topography, go to make up the greater part of the ordinary popular text- 
books on Natural Philosophy. But it must not be supposed that they 
are fully treated, much less exhausted, in so small a compass. In fact, 
they are just taken up, defined, and left with hardly enough investiga- 
tion to give the pupil a clear idea of their real nature, 


It is obvious, 
also, that ail the calculations and forms of mixed mathematics, or Natura] 
Philosophy, (including some branches not yet named), may be considered 
apart from the material in which they inhere; and thus may be 
built up, by intuitions and demonstrations depending on intuitions, as in 
Pure Mathematics, a Pure Philosophy, antecedent to experience, and 
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determining what experience mnst be. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this position again. 

We next come to the province of Natural History, or the structure 
and surface of the earth, with the vegetable and animal kingdoms exist- 
ing on it. Tere is a large family of kindred sciences ; as Chemistry, or 
the investigation of the clements of matter ; Geology, or the examina- 
tion and classifieation of the inorganic substances that compose the crust 
of the earth, and the various changes they have undergone since its cre- 
ation, including Mineralogy, Chrystallograpy, &¢.; Meteorology, the in- 
vestigation of atmospheric phenomena ; and Electricity and Magnetism, 
treating of these subtle agents and influences, the electric fluid and mag- 
netic attraction. Waving thus examined the earth in its structcre and 
composition, with the phenomena of its atmosphere, we next survey the 
contour of its surface in the interesting study of Physical Geography. 

Closely allied to this is the study of Botany, a most comprehensive 
science, ‘‘ which treats of the structure of plants, the functions of their 
parts, their places of growth, their classification, and the terms which 
are employed in their description and denomination.” This, again, leads 
us to Zoology, which holds the same relation to the Animal kingdom that 
Botany does to the Vegetable. We have here, moreover, as distinct 
branches, Anatomy, or the examination of the structure of the organized 
system, and Physiology, or the science of life, and of the functions of 
the several organs. The discussion of the mental constitution forms the 
department of Metaphysics, to which we now hasten. 

In the Vegetable kingdom we find the beginnings of organization—the 
lowest kinds of life. Plants are distinguishable from ecrystallizable min- 
erals, by having their seed within themselves, by developing their forms 
of existence from a principle of life within, and by molding the substances 
on which they feed or subsist in conformity to that principle. In this re- 
spect plants and animals are alike ; both depend on antecedent forms for 
the germ of their existence, and both mold the substances on which they 
subsist into forms determined by the ideal life already existing in that 
germ. ‘There is, however, this difference ; that the animal is not con- 
fined to any locality, but may roam at will, selecting by an enlarged in- 
stinct such material as will best subserve the perfection of its organiza- 
tion. The animal, too, has a higher mental endowment. Indeed, the 
instinct by which the plant rejects what is baneful, and receives what 
will nourish and perfect its organism, is probably a chemical action merely, 
depending alone on the essential properties of matter. While these 
chemical affinities still act in animals there is superadded a mental instinct, 
or understanding, enabling the brute not only to choose what will ensure 
its nourishment, and reject what is injurious, but even to learn, by ex- 
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perience, that certain causes are always followed by their proper effects, 
and thus to perform many wonderful feats of knowledge and skill, seem- 
ing at times almost to imply a possession of reason. 

But in man there is superadded a still higher mental endowment, in 
the ability to reason from the intuitions of Pure Sense, and to deter- 
mine beforehand, or antecedently to experience, what experience must 
be. This we have already shown to be true on the side of Physics, in 
the branches of Pure and Mixed Mathematics ; it remains to be exam- 
ined in reference to the mind itself, and its immediate products. This 
introduces us to the Subjective department of knowledge, or Metaphysics. 
We have here Psychology, or the science of the Soul itself, including In- 
tellectual Philosophy, or the discussion of the Rational element of man’s 
nature ; Usthetics, or the discussion of Taste, and the abstract princi- 
ples of Fine Art ; and Ethics, or the fundamental principles of Moral 
science, and the doctrine of the Will, the determining and impelling 
power of the whole being. Ciosely allied to Psychology are the sciences 
—the elementary truths—of Political Economy and Law. ‘To be sure, 
the principles at the basis of these branches of learning are eternal, and 
may therefore seem to be Objective ; but we purpose to show presently 
that all truth is eternal ; it is only the manifestations of truth that are 
finite and temporal, Hence, all that pertains to government, as dealing 
with rational intelligences, may properly form a part of Metaphysical 
science. Language and Literature, Logic, and Eloquence, in their ab- 
stract principles, considered on the side of science instead of art, must 
obviously take their place in the same category. These, indeed, are but 
the means of investigation or mediums of expression by and through 
which the mind acts, either in developing its own powers or in afecting 
others. 


——$—$$<——t 


The gleeful laugh of happy children is the best home music ; and the 
graceful figures of childhood are the best statuary. 

The extreme pleasure we take in talking of ourselves should make us 
fear that we give very little to those who listen to us. 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with ease ; and art, 
when once matured to havit, vanishes from observation. 

Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight for it; die for it ; 
any thing but d.ve for it.—Colton. 


Since men inherit more from their mothers than from their fathers, and 
women, more than men, mold the characters of men, they hold in their 
own hands an immense power for good. 
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THE WAR. 


Our government is a republic in which every male citizen is entitled 
to vote. One of the greatest rights ever conferred on any people! ‘The 
government is the people’s. The people govern. lence their title 
“ Sovereigns.” 

In order to govern well, the Sovereign must know what there is to 
govern, and how to doit. Le must be well informed in the matters of 
his own realm; also of the movements of his neighbors, so that they 
shall not be committing depredations on eny of his territory, 1 or out- 
rages on his citizens. These are self-evident truths. Uence the com- 
mon-school is the foundation of a republican government—and it is as 
essential to the well being of the nation that it provide means, and see 
that the rising generation are educated—prepared to vote—as to provide 
means and educate men to fight. The common school is more essential 
than the military. One is the prevention, the other the cure, of an un- 
just rebellion. 

If our people are not educated, they cannot govern, but are so many 


a 
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dead weights in society, clogging the chariot whee's of progress, ant 
through ignorance, will be forever fighting their own best interests. I 
requires but little knowledge of politics to see that such a people can- 
not sustain a republican form of government. 

What are we fighting to day, but ignoranee and enemies to common 
schools? Not that all that seceshdom is ignorant—no ; but that only 
goes to prove that ignorant people cannot rule—are but mere tools for 
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traitors. We know too well that the jew in Dixie” bave enjoyed the 


s of the free schools of the North, and are now showing that 
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they can govern the South, and wield all that cnormous amount of 
bone and musecle—covered with white as well as biack skin, which Is 


crushed to the earth with its load of ignorance and enveloped in such 


heathenish darkness—-to favor their own base purposes. 





There is no doubt bub there nds in the South who really 
sunnose that they are fiehtin l their homes, their liberties and 
their snered altars, from the barbarians of the North. Jad they enjoyed 
the blessings of the common school, they could not have been led by those 


culty, to fight theiv best friends— 
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designing traitors into the present di 
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and make such deadly thrusts at their own highest interests. 


The evil and trouble thev are to themselves is not all, but it affects us 


at the North. We must maintain our schools and furnish means to put 
down this rebellion, which would never have existed had there been 2 
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few dollars (few in comparison to the number that w 
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cuting this war of ignorancc,) spent in establishing and maintaining as 


good a public school system in the South, as we have in the North. 

tebellion must be put down—traitors must be punished. The light of 
truth, science and justice must illumine that dark and heathenish land of 
“Dixie,” and we, who have ever cherished and sustained the common 
schoo! system as the very guardian angel of the nation, must make the 
great sacrifice, not of money only, but also the precious lives of those, 
who have worked hard to bring our public schools up to their present po- 
sition. 

Right wi’ triumph. Darkness will flee when the day dawns. The 
icy hand of Slavery cannot hold its victim in the presence of the Goddess 
of Liberty. We shall yet see the money we have spent for the common 
schools, coming back with compound interest. 

‘Teachers, take courzge and work on. ‘The time will come when you 
”? 


can say—‘ the world is better for my having lived and worked in it 
Bexxiy, Nov. 1861. A. 
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inhabitants, and not chargeable to the State. Wherever the people wild 
to surround themselves with the blessings ef a school, the means of ceing 
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But how little benefit is received from the large number of schools in 





our State, compared to what might be realized! Tow few of those who 
pay taxes for the support of schools, vow what kind of teaching they 
> for. And how few of the parents, m of whom are ever willing 
to furnish their children everything needed for their use in sch ol, hay 
any positive knowledge of the education their children are ree 1g, 0 





ie character they are forming. By many, not all however, ioney 
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of procedure in other matters? Do you furnish your hired men with 
tools, send them into your fields and your shops to work, six months or a 
year, and not go near them? Do you employ men to tend your horses 
and cattle, during a winter, and not go to see how they are used? Per- 
mit me to answer these questions for you. No. You would certainly 
attend to those matters personally. There are but few persons to whom 
you would be willing to entrust such interests, more than a week. But 
how often do you visit your school? If the thorough culture of your 
soil, and diligence and care in tending your flocks, are necessary, what 
shall we say of the work of the teacher who has to cultivate the soil of 
your children’s hearts, and to feed their growing minds with knowledge 
and virtue? Is is not important that you should know something of the 
“‘soul-culture’” of your children? But how ean you know anything 
about it, if you do not visit the school? It will not do to rest on the old 
plea, that “ you know all about the school from what the children say.” 
This will not rid you of responsibility in the matter. Two-thirds of 
those children are incapable of judging of the merit or demerit of the 
teacher’s work. They may “like” the teacher extremely well, simply 
because he is an easy, “clever fellow.” But that is no evidence that he 
will properly cultivte and develop those young minds entrusted to his 
eare. You should know more of his qualifications, than the mere fact 
that he has the faculty of pleasing your children. Ilas he the ability to 
educate them? You should know that. But how can you know, if you 
never go near the school ? 

But you are needed there. The teacher needs your earnest co opera- 
tion, and the scholars need your encouragement. Shall they have them? 
Or will you let the school hang as a dead weight on the hands of the 
teacher, in consequence of your indifference? Do not say that ‘you 
have not time’’; that “it is too much trouble to fix up.” Come without 
“fixing up.” Your children see you at home, and walking the streets, 
every day, just as you are. Why be afraid of them in the school room? 
You have, or should have, an interest there, aright to come and go when 
you please. Anapparel that is good enough for one to wear in the com- 
mon avocations of life, will do to wear to schoo!. Neither the teacher nor 
children will eritcise it. They will be too glad to see you for that. The 
idea that ‘ Father and mother have been into school,” will give them new 
energy for the great work before them. Go then. Nothing will pay you 
better. 

Lyons, Sauk Co. Oct. 1861. J. W. HARRIS. 





Reason is a very light rider, and easily shaken off.-- Sift. 
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TO THE PARENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


[the following article was originally addressed, by the Principal of 
the Schools in Berlin, to his own patrons, but we now give it a more 
general application. The causes for absence in winter are somewhat 
different from those in summer, but the principle is the same, The re- 
marks on visiting school are also much to the point : | 

Parents please see that your scholars attend school more regularly 
than during last term. No scholar can progress in his studies if he only 
attends school when there are no strawberries, blue-berries, currants or 
black-berries to be picked—no cousins visiting them—no uncles and 
aunts to be visited—no hunting to be attended to—no fishing to be done 
—no ‘nigger’ shows to be seen. 

If driving toads from the garden or sweeping spiders from the garret 
is of greater importance than the education of your children, I would 
advise you to furnish them with pointed sticks for the one and brooms 
for the other, and set them at it, and see that it is properly done, and do 
not torment us with their presence in school for about five days at the 
commencement of the term or about three half-days per week during the 
term. 

If it is necessary that your sons should spend so much time in hunt- 
ing and fishing, you had better unite them to some Indian tribe, where 
they will be taught that art, so that in after life they will be able to fol- 
low some honest avocation with credit to their parents and profit to 
themselves ; but if they are allowed to run from pillar to post—fishing 
to-day, at school to-morrow, and gadding about the streets the next day 
—I am afraid that by and by they will neither be able to fish nor cut 
bait. 

Parents, visit the school more. See that neither the school nor teach- 
ers are misrepresented at home, and that parents and the necessities of 
the family are not misrepresented at school. I know that this és and has 
been done. Scholars wishing to go berrying, hunting, fishing or visiting 
‘nigger’ shows, have argued that they could go just as well as not, because 
they were ahead of the class—when, in fact, they were behind—excused 
themselves to the teacher by saying that father was from home—mother 
was sick and that they were obliged to stay at home to take care of the 
baby—or some such miserable misrepresentation of home and its affairs. 

The only way to stop such proceedings is to visit the schools and see 


for yourselves, 
Patrons of the school, the scholurs are yours—the teachers ave yours 
—the schoul is yours, and what we ask, is, for you and yours. 
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What use is it for you to hire us, (teachers) to do a certain work and 
then to withdraw the materials? You would say that the man was a 
fool, who hired a person to take care of his chickens, and then took the 
chickens away from him and let them go where they please]. Yet this 
is precisely what you are doing in schoo! matters. 

Take an interest in the schools, not a passive but an active interest. 
Visit the schools and feel that the teachers are working for you. ‘Then 
we shall rejoice, and the rising generation will honor and bless you 
forever. 

In visiting the schools, open the door (not knock), walk in, tuke a seat, 

and do not expect the teachers to drop their work and talk with you, bat 
allow them to seine With their duties as though no visitors were there. 

BERLIN. A, 
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WHISPERING IN SCIIOOL. 


Mr. Evivor:—In the October number of the Journal, appear two 
a 


WW hisper- 






communications written as commentaries upon an article on 
ing in School,” found in the July number. ‘Lhe pens of the commenta- 


tors have, in a sword-like manner, cut it up intu fragments, surrounded 








portions of them by quotation marks, and analyzed them so logically that 
“he who runs may read.” But, strange to say, on a comparison of the 


two contributions they differ in toto. One has “tried the experiment 





(with all except the smallest scholars) of no whispering, or communica- 
? 


ting during school hours”; and the other referring to the article in the 

July No. says, “The plan the writer of that article spoke of is one which 
; ‘ * rat 3 : : 

T also adopted, and with satisfactory wha as avoiding unpleasant in- 

terruptions.” Not having adopted either of these plans in my school, 

I must let imagination be the criterion by which the adopted plans of 


the contributors can be judged ; and in doing so I am led to believe that 





the “excepted smaller scholars”? occasion all or at least the greater part 
of the whispering in school, and that the plan of “granting the whole 
SCnOO: a Whispering recess at tue cose Ot sip recitation occasions 
more retrogression than progre ee wreaking up the order of the 
whole school to gratify the imagined wishes of one or two; and | must 


also imagine that those recesses ceils occur ai times when they are 
not needed, thus breaking up the studies of the scholars and putting 


1 


them to their ‘wits’ end” to think of something about which to whisper. 





Now, Mr. Editor, I do not wish te dictate the manner “ of reconciling 
2 ? oD 
F : ? ro es t 1} oi 
such opposite views,” but Imust propound the question—would it be 


injadicious in the extreme to prohibit the toleration of ‘ Whispering in 
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School?’ Were every teacher in the State to prescribe the correct rule 
or rules for its regulation or modification, I do not in the least doubt that 
teachers numbering themselves by hundreds would pronounce the rem- 
edies worse than the discase. Then why not stop this universal epi- 
demie—** Whispering in School?” 

So for as my experience goes, I hold up both hands for its suppression 
during school hours. It is entirely unnecessary; for every order- 
loving teacher will require his scholars to procure and arrange all the 
necessary books, papers, pens, pencils, &c., so that they are in the place 
where they are wanted and when they are wanted, without having to re- 
sort to whispering as a means to accomplish what every well-conducted 
school should establish-—erder and regularity. The lessons are the sup- 
posed subject of much whispering: but as they are ponieantanne and 
definitely described, at least one day in advance, I can not sce a great 
necessity for whispering in this particular case. Again, the space odd 
time between the intermissions or recesses, is only one hour and a 
half, which is barely sufficient for the school to study and recite one les- 
son, while the scholars have a universal privilege of 10 or 15 minutes for 
ascertaining all and everything pertaining to the next session. And the 
last and only i necessity for whispering is, as the scholar terms 
it, “to speak about my lesson,” or “to assist me with this problem.’ 
In this case 7 must say that if the teacher, instead of having a whisper- 
ing recess at the end of every peer jon, would travel around his schoo!- 
room and ‘allen the required assistance to those who need it, not only 


they but the others also would be better accommodated. 






In conclusion, I have yet to be convinced of the great beneficial results 
aris from this tolerated practice of whisp ving, Gop, school hours, 
as 1 am ata loss to know whe scholar confines the whispering to 





school cuties » owt Ts Re be wet ee e 2° 
schooi cuties, or extenus to Otner things, as tae Manner ot spenamg 


the coming recess, the whereabouts of “ my skates,” or “ball,” or the 
probability of securing a particular hand-sled on which to ride down hill 
during reeess or the nooning hour. Finally, were the practice of no 
‘hispering during school hours, to become universal, Iam inclined to 
f, 


iar ‘ ‘ 
think, nay convinced, that we wae have not only more perf 
but also a reeess employed in asking and rendering assistance, pa 1 of 
being spent as now im a careless and confused manner. 


OscroLa, Wis. TIOS. W. KEYES. 
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Rrvorse.—Let the virtuous remember, amidst their afliction, that 
thouch the heart of a good man may bleed even to death, it will never 


feel a torment equal to the rendings of remorse.—Men of the World. 
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OUR SGNCOL SYSTEM. 





SUPPORT YOUR SCHOOLS. 


[It is cheering to find a newspaper so far on the frontier speaking as 
does the extract below, taken from the Union Flag, a sheet just started 
in Neilsville, Clark Co.: | 

‘¢Some think that in times of war, every interest must suffer and suc- 
cumb to those of the war. To curtail the cause of education for the 
support of warand government, is a singular idea, and borders upon a 
miserly principle, that would avoid all school-tax even in times of peace. 
We believe in schools, and we believe in that system of schools, which 
taxes all property for their support, and if the war can’t be sustained 
without robbing the children of their school privileges, we have come to 
a far meaner condition, as a republic, than we ever expected to see. 

“Our Free School system, which has been the pride and boast of every 
patriot of the North, aust be sustained if we would live under a Repub- 
lican form of government.”’ 





AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NEW LAW. 


[The inquiries of ‘‘ Querent”’ are very natural, and the same qestions 
have been asked by many others. We discussed the subject in some of 
its bearings last month ; but would refer our readers to the forth-coming 
Report of Mr. Pickard, the State Superintendent, which will doubtless 
answer all questions satisfactorily, and recommend such supplementary 
legislation as may be necessary.—Epr. Jor. | 

As the law creating the County Superintendency is silent with regard 
to the subjects which may be embraced in an examination of teachers, 
and only provides that “no certificate of qualification shall be given ex- 
cept in accordance with the provisions of law respecting teachers’ ecr- 
tificates ;’’ it seems fair to infer that the same latitude is to be allowed 
as under the old system, with regard to the ature of the examination. 
Sec. 56, of the school law reads: “It shall be the duty of the Town 
Superintendent to examine all persons offering themselves as candidates 
for teachers of common schools in his town, in regard to moral character, 
and ability to teach school,”’ and so on; and the certificate “ prescribed 
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by the State Superintendent,” seems from its form to require such an 
examination. Now the question is: does the new law contemplate an 
examination of this kind and character? The legal provision on this 
point has always been, in part, “a dead letter,” and a subject of com- 
ment among those who fail to discover its propriety, or even consistenzy. 
An examination with reference to learning, “ seems logical and proper 
enough, as learning is a “sine qua non, and is also of such a nature that 
it may be elicited, to some extent, by an examination.” Ability to teach 
school, though admitted to be an essential qualification, can be learn- 
ed, in respect to any teacher, only by familiarity with the school under 
his charge. Opinions and theories may be given, in answer to questions, 
at an examination, but this is all, and this is very little. The “ability” 
of a candidate, (aside from educational qualifications, which come under 
another head,) cannot thus be arrived at, and it is folly to make the at- 
tempt. 

But the item most obnoxious, the examination of candidates “in re- 
gard to moral character,’ is not only absurd, but impracticable. Good 
moral character ought to stand at the head of the list of qualifications of 
teachers ; and there may be means of obtaining correct information in 
rezard to this matter, in many instances, but a professional personal ex- 
amination is not one of these. Even if any definite result could follow 
an examination conducted with this view, and this need not be antici- 
pated, the very thought of conducting such an examination would be a 
peculiarly repulsive one. Besides, there can 2 ¢ be, strictly speaking, 
such an examination held at all. The idea is simply preposterous. Well 
then, must we continue to realize this discrepancy between the require- 
ments of law, and the practice of examining officers ; or must the latter 
play a farce in the effort to conform to these requirements ; or, since 
such conformity cannot be, in reality, obtained, may not the law itself, 
and perhaps also the form of the certificate, be modified, to correspond 
with what must continue to be the practice in examining teachers, con- 
fining the range of questions to appropriate subjects? Or is this under- 
stood to be the intention of the law as it stands, since the new enact- 


ment? Who will enlighten us? QUERENT. 





Teach—learn. We may teach a scholar, but we cannot Zearn him any- 
thing. We can only learn for ourselves. —Maine Teacher. 


The teacher and the master—one teaches, the other rules. To bea 
successful educator requires a combination of both.—Z). 








KENOSHA, 
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TOE DONE GORGE. 





For the Journal of Education. 
KNELL. 
FOR ONE WHO FELL IN BATTLE. 
BY I. G. tT. 


Cold and stiff and dead he lay, 
On the field at close of day— 
Toll slowly ; 
Not a loving heart was near him; 
Not a kindly word to cheer him, 
As he pass'‘d from earth away. 


TT 
i 


ife—the loved and only son ; 
He the darling, cherished one— 
Toll slowly : 
Fell upon the field of battle; 
Died amid the cannon’s rattle, 
Fre the dreadful strife was done. 
Brow that once a mother kissed ; 
Lips that once a sister pressed— 
Toll slowly : 
Ah! no sister near to press them, 


As he sunk into his rest. 


Mother watching at the door, 

For the one thou longest for— 
Toll slowly . 

Sister, thinking of your brother ; 

Maiden dreaming of your lover, 


You shall see him nevermore, 


Where the silver birehes wave, 
Where the southern waters lave— 
Toll slowly "4 
Far away from sister, mother, 
Far from her who called him lover, 
They have made the soldier’s grave. 
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MY DARLING’S SHOES. 
God bless the little feet that can never go astray, 
For the little shoes are empty in the closet laid away! 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting till I see 
It is a little half-worn shoe, not large enough for me! 
And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 


As sharp as when two years ago it cut my heart in twain. 


O little feet that wearied not, I wait for them no more. 

For I am drifting with the tide, but they have reached the shore. 
Aad while the blinding tear-drops wet these little shoes so old, 
And so I lay them down again, but always turn to say— 

God bless the little feet that now so surely cannot stray. 


And while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

Two little furms beside me, just as they used to be! 

Two little faces lifted with their sweet and tender eyes; 

Ah me! I might have known that look was born cf Paradise. 
Treach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty air! 


There is nothing of my darlings but the shoes they used to wear. 


O, the bitterness of parting can not be done away 

Till I see my darlings walking where their feet can never stray; 
When Ino more am drifted upon the surging tide, 

But with them safely landed upon the river side: 

Le patient, heart! while waiting to see their shining way, 


For the little feet in the golden street can never go astray. 


ResiGNation.—How calmly do those glide through all, even the roughest 
events, who can but make a right estimate of the happiness, as well as 
the virtue of a governable will, resigned to God’s. How does it enervate 
and enfecble any calamity! nay, indeed, it triumphs over it, and by that 
conjunction with Him that ordains it, may be said to command even wha 

it suffers. It was a philosophical maxim, that a wise moral man could 
not be injured, could not be miserable. Be sure it is much more trve of 
him who has that divine wisdom of Christian resignation, that twines 
and inwraps all his choices with God’s ; and is neither at the pains nor 
the hazards of his own election, but is secure, unless Omniscience can be 
deceived and Omnipotence defeated, that he shall have what is really best 


for him,— Palmer. 
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SGMO00L = MOUSE ARGMITRGTCURE. 





Pian or a VitLtacs ScHoot-House IN ENGLAND. 





We are indebted to A. J. Downing, Esq. for the reduced cuts of a plan by J. 
Kendal, fora National School near Brentwood, in England. It affords accom- 
modation for sixty children. The door is sheltered by a porch, and on the 
other side is a covered waiting-place for the children coming before school- 
hours. ‘The cost, with the belfry, was $750. A house in this old English 
domestic character would give a pleasing variety to the everlasting sameness of 
our rural school architecture. 


The foregoing cut and extract are from Barnard’s School Architecture. 
Omitting the little bell-tower, the design is a pretty one, also, fora 
country dwelling, In a future number, we shall try to give a ground 
plan, both for a school-house and dwelling, suited to the elevation. 

An idea as yet little entertained in this country, (where teaching ex- 
cept in large towns, is scarcely at all a profes ion) but carried out in the 
old world—is suggested in this connection, namely, that the teacher 
should reside at his school-house, and be permanently fixed. If married, 
and if both husband and wife are teachers, making the school their 
family, so much the better. 








SCHOOL -HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


A VIRGINIA SCIIOOL ILOUSE. 





It was built of square timber, ‘aid up the old block-house fashion, and 
was about twelve feet squave. ‘The heating apparatus consisted of a 
stone chimney laid up on one side of the structure, and the fire-place could 
be reached from without; (and bere let me say this is the way most of 
the dwellings are built in this country.) The windows were just large 
enough for port-holes, ana the benches were exactly like the old-fashion- 
ed settees that our grandfathers used to have standing in the fire-place 
after they had bought the new stove. his institution had the usual ap- 
pearance of being in full blast, and my curiosity led me to look around 
among the books, to see what kinds were in use. I found Johnson’s 
Dictionary, one copy ; three copies of the old “ English Reader ;” six 
copies (badly smoked) of ‘ Marshall's Spelling Book ;” three copies of 
“Peter Parley’s Geography ;” two copies of ‘ Murray’s Grammar,” and 
one shocking bad copy of “ Adams’s Old Arithmetic.” In the “School. 
mi’m’s” drawer I found a copy of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” and a re- 
cipe fur coloring the hair, and improving the complexion. This led me 


to think the “=choolma’m ” 


must have been from New England. I¢ 
seemed too modern for Virginia. 

Perhaps you will think my examination more minute than my military 
operations required, but in this land of rebellion almost everything is ex- 
cusable. Of course we Yankees estimated the expense of this school- 
house, and coneluded—saying nothing about the stone for the chimney— 
that, including furniture, it must have cost twelve dollars and thirty-seven 
and a half cents. Now this school-house stands not over three miles from 
the city of Alexandria, and is the place of learning for the urchins of the 
BF. F. Vis—Auvtracé from «a Le'ter Jroi 24 Verinont Regiment, to 
the Green Muuntuin Freeman. 


LIBRARY. 
Every school should be furnished with a Library which should include, 
1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents ; and on the theory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers. 


2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 


3. Books for cireulation among the pupils. 

4, Books for circulation among the parents and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library.—Larnard’s School Architecture, 
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CRAM MATION AND CRITICAL, 


o+>——— 


TIVE USE OF LANGUAGE. 


It is said that the Jangnage of a nation is the true index of character; 
and, indeed, how interesting it is to the curious student to compare the 
characteristics of a people with their manner of expressing the fe lings 
and emotions of the soul. We find, for instanee, the French language 
possessing ail the polish of that people; the Spanish, the deep, warm 
and excitable passion 0° that race ; and, to come nearer home, we find 
our own tongue possessing all the ncrvous strength and energy of the 
Ang'o-Saxo-American character, Ours is, indeed, a language of which 
every native-born American may well be proud. 

Then how important that we fully uncerstand how to use it in all its 
purity and beauty of expression. And in order thus to do, we must 
study not only its words, but its grammatical constriction also. We 
had, in the August number, a very interesting essay on the ase of the 
Dictionary ; but we must also study the construction of the English sen- 
tence. Ina word we must study Grammar. 

In the estimation of the writer, there is no study more interesting 
when its importance is fully understood, and yet, none so grossly neglect. 
ed. Not only is this neglect apparent among the less educated, but also 
in the idiom used by some of our best public speakers, and our most im- 
portant literary Journals. 

Tn the Fond du Lae Commornooecalt’ (copied into the Journal for Oc- 
tober, [see p. 112,] and from that into other papers of the State ) wo 
real thus: ‘We had rather take the job to find two men, fit to be eo- 
lonels of a regi: cnt, three ministers, four lawyers, five doctors, and a 
half dozen each, of every other county efficer, rather than one ec unty 
superintendent of schools,” &e. Here we find the most inelegant and 
grossly ungrammatical language, first in a journal of good standing, next 
in the leading educational journal of the State, and from that copied into 
other papers. ms © yi * * * 8 

Who will now say that we, asa people, and as educators of the people, 
do not need a more thorough familiarity with the construction of the 
English language, grammatically and have not the people a right to ex- 
pect of those who profess to be the educators of the people, more care in 
regard to their language, when writing for their information ? 
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T leave it for you, Editors, Authors, Teachers, and Educators generally 
to pursue the examination. 

Wavrpaca Co. J.D. A. 

[We published the extract in question, not for its elegance or per- 
spicuity, but for its rough truthfulness. The writer cites other gram- 
matical errors in the October No. of the Journal, but we let them pass 
for the present. | 

COMMON ERRORS. 


The Editor of the Lowa Jisfructor makes the ‘ollowing strictures upon 
the grammar of his contributors, which, no doubt, may have a wider ape 
plication : 

“ Errors in gramieer ave frequent. Verbs differ in number from their 
subjects, pronouns are used without antecedents, modifying words are 
placed in wrong connections, aud in various ways the lays of syntax are 
violated. ‘* Which” is used as a relative, instead of “ who,” and man is 
thus pronominally bratalized. Inelegant expressions and inaccurate con- 
stiuctions are often used. Not unfrequently a verb is made to agree 
with the nearest noun, instead of its subject, as: ‘the nature of things 
are,” &c. Sometimes two subjects are used with a singular verb, Ex- 
ceilent sentiments are offea expressed in faulty language ; but every in- 
accaracy is like a discord in music. ‘The word “syntax”’ signifies an 
arranging together, and suggests the harmony and beauty of words well 
chosen and connected. Proper thought and care will enable one to se ure 
syhtactie correctness, and express good ideas appropriately. The end is 
worthy of the means. 

These eriticisms have been evoked by our observation. We know that 
they are needed. There isa Jamentable lack of accuracy among teachers, 
which admits of no excuse. Gross errors appear where they were least 
tu be expected. 

The cause of education demands better things from its servants, In 
matters so vitally connected with its advancement, negligence is unfaith- 
fulness. Let every teacher examine himself, and resolve never to injure 
the eause for which he professes to labor.” 

But Editors themselves are by no means faultless ; witness the follow- 
ing sentences from a Madison paper, of Dee. 7: 

‘ It was such a dinner as done honor to the day,” &e. 

“The full q ota of soldiers have been raised in this State,” &e. 

The following sentence occurs in an educational report: “If a State 
want good soldiers, it pays for their drill; if is want good teachers, 
should it not contribute toward their training 2?” 

What are the errors in these sentences ? 
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MATURE MATICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Concernine THE Last Numper.—*ome of the mathematical matter 
we had prepared for last month was unavoidably crowded out, among 
which was a solution of the problem of the ships, No. 28, by Mr. A. F. 
Abtott, the solution by E. A. Hf. which was equally as good, being in 
type before the former reached the compositor. 

The graceful compliment of Mr. Pradt to Mr. Peabody, 0° his diseus- 
sion of the Binomial ‘Theorem, was justly due. We regret that a slip of 
the pen in the “copy” causes a slight error in this discussion as pub- 
lished. We do not correct it, however, because the critical reader will 
detect it, and to others it will not be of consequence. We hope to hear 
from al! three of these gentlemen again. 

3.1415 ae (> V be—c*) 
3 (=e) 

and S| — 8 = ae(b ybe—c*) v a + (0 + ¢)*, will be found in my 
A 3 (b* — c) 

solution of problem 25. Now, by factoring, 

e(bybe—c’) = (Vb— ve) (b+e4+ be) eye, 

b—c=(yb— ye) (b+ ¥ c), and 

P—e = (v¥b— ve) (Vb + ve) (+0). 

_ 31tlue(b +e4+ 4/be) ve 

— B(Wb+ He) 


S'—S  ac(b+e+ vhe) Vee +e (b+ e)F 
PO at abe . : er 


The following equations, S' — S = 


Hence S'— 8 


A 30? (b +c) (V¥bO+ Ve) 

This should have been shown in the solution, but was carelessly 

omitted. L. CAMPBELL. 

CortaGEe Grove, Nov, 1861. 

Ba - Solution of Problem 29.—Let 
a nail the board ABC, be divided into 
| Mie: segments one foot long by the lines 
| = wa DE, FG, &e. The triangle ADE, 
een aa contains 1-24th of a square foot, the 
> segment D#'GE contains three 


such triangles as 4 DE; [This will appear plain by supposing a 
line drawn through D parallel to 4 C, and another through £ par- 
allel to A D.—Epr.] The next segment contaius five, and so on, in 
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an arithmetical progession. The half of the board contains 3-- 1-24=72 
such triangles. Inthe progression we have the first term = 1, common 
difference = 2, and sum of the terms = 7 2, to find the num!er of terms 
= 8.4352314 = the number of feet from the point where the board must 
be cut, as each term is one foot long. 

Saespoyaan Fats, Nov. 1861. A. W. WHITCOM. 

The three problems next following, 33, 34 and 35, were sent by some 
person who neglected to send his address—a neglect which few of our 
correspondents have heretofore been chargeable with, and which we trust 
they will avoid in the future, as the address in full is often a matter of con- 
venience to us and can seldom be of great inconvenience to our correspon- 
dents. In another problem furnished with those below the frvetional part 
which 4, B, C, D and £, each took from a quantity of mar)les is given, 
and the xwmbcr of marbles which they took is required. As neither the 
whole nor any part of the number of marbles is given or implied, the 
problem cannot be solved. 

We hope some of those of our mathematical friends who may find 
these problems old acquaintances and very easy, will write out plain 
arithmetical solutions for those less expert. 

Preble 33. A servant draws off one gallon each Cay for 20 days, 
from a cask containing 10 gallons 0 wine, each time supplying the de- 
ficiency by a gallon of water; and then, to esespe detection, he again 
draws off 20 gallons, supplying the deficiency each time by a gallon of 
wine. It is required to determine how much water still remains in the 
cask, 

Prvblem 34. A man leaves to his eldest child one fourth of his pro- 
perty ; to his second, one fourth of the remainder and $350 besides ; to 
his third, one-fourth of the remainder and $975; to his fourth and 
youngest one-fourth of the remainder and $1400 ; and what stiil remains 
he bequeaths to his wife, whose share is found to be one-fifth of the 
whole. Required the value of the whole property. 

Problem 35 A said to B and C, give me one-half of your money and 
I shall have $100 ; B said to A and (, give me one third of yours, and I 
shall have $109 ; and CU said to 4 and B, give me one-fourth of yours, 
and I shall have $100. How much money had eich man? 

Problem 36. A farmer desires to expen! $100 in cows at $10 each ; 
calves at $3 each ; and pigs at 50 cents each ; and to obtain exactly 100 
animals. Required an answer by alligation. 

g 
Problem 37.—Given a—1 = 2 + vs! required a s‘lution giving the 
z 
values of w. J.A. L. 
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GXIMINATION QUESTIONS. 


We begin this month, a Department proposed sometime since, under 
the above head, in the belief that it may in various ways be useful to 
school-officers teachers and pupils. The questions presented from time 
to time may be suggestive to those who are called upon to examine pupils 
or texchers in a systematic manner; by the same questions pupils or 

cachers may examine themselves, and from the result judge how they 
would sueceed under a similar examination, condueted by others. 

It is more difficult than would be imagined, by those not experienced, 
to frame suitable examination questions, Those best adapted to test the 
proficiency of the persons examined, are not such as are to be answered 
—Yes, or No, but su has eall forth a statement of the actual knowle 'ge 
possessed. ‘The questions following have many of them been seleeted, 
particularly from those heretofore used in the exami. ation of Normal 
Classes in this State (which were prepared by Myr. Allen,} and from the 


R. 1. School Master and Pen. Pereher. 
ORTITOGR \ PITY. 


1, Name the sounds (giving examples) represented by e, u, w, y, ¢, g, 
qs, tand z. 

2. State any peculiarities pertaining to h, rand x. 

3 What elementary sounds are sometimes or always represented by 
more than one letter? 

4. Analyze phonetically, and parse, orthograpically the word Dictionary. 

5. What is the difference between the name and the power of a letter ? 

6. Name classes of words most likely to be mis-speiled. 


- 


7. Give the five most important rules for spelling. 

8. Correet the spelling (if needed) of the following words : indifer- 
ance, stupifaes on, Tenese, superceeded, oeured, hipocresy, imoveible, 
omennous, schollership. 

9. Correct the following, in regard to the use of capitals, making the 
correction over the wrong forms of letters: Teli me, sir Walter scott, 
are you mad? Orare you crazy? That you forget the maxim, ‘‘ know 
Thyse'f,” and decry Goldsmith’s Deserted village, and exclaim, “ Come 
Gentle moon!” 

10, Give a general rule for syllabication, and divide into their proper 
syllables, the following words : philosophy, writer, courageous, churches, 


privacy, speakership, euphony, minutely, patriotism, incomparable. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1 Name the ten largest cities cr towns of Wisccnsin, in their order. 
2. | raw a map of Wisconsin, with its boundaries, principal rivers, and 
ten principal towns, with rail-rcad connections. 

4 Name, first the five largest, and then the five most populous States 
of the Union, giving the area and pop tation. 

4. Describe the torrid zone, explaining the tropical cireles. 

5. State the divisions, functions and principal offivers ot the United 
States Government. 


. 


G. What States of the Union correspond in latitude with the Black 
Sea? 

7. Name the five largest cities in Europe ? 

8. Name the five Jargest rivers of Asia. 

9. State th- length and height of the Andes. 

10. Describe the country and people of South Africa, as far as 300 
miles northward from the Cape of Good Hope. 

GRAMMAR. 

1, Classify these words as prim. der. or com.: become, says, writer, 
gentlemen, disgraceful, everywhere, genuine, bontire, percentage, ‘Tiurs- 
day and president. 

2. Analyze and explain these words, giving roots, prefixes, and suffixes: 
coniroverting, magnificent, prevaricate, internecine, substance, ( onstan- 
tinople, punctuation, suspicion, daguerreotype, distinguishable. 

3. Write the plurals of a, t, x, €, +, hero, analysis, money, pailfull, 
Mussulman. 

4 Write the possessive plural of brother, ox, chimney, bureau, wife, 
and the possessive singular an: plural of couscience, valley, fox, nieve and 
hero. 

5. Give five abstract nouns, fivs nouns of common gender, five that 
take no plural, and five that are irregular in forming the plural. 

6. Give the principal parts of heed, flee, seek, need, shed, plead, shake, 
knead, creep and think, and state which are regular, and which irregular. 

7. What is parsing and what is analyzing a sentence, and which, (tell- 
ing why) should be learned first ? 

&. Correct the false syntax in the following : The same kind of apples 
were brought yesterday. and while the bags laid on the floor, us boys 
tock two hats fall, and run away with them. 

9, Deseribe and analyze the following sentence: Let man learn wis- 
dom from the ereatures of God, and apply to himself the instruction they 
giv. 

10, Give three rules for the use of the comma, two fer the semi-colon, 
two for the colon, two for the period, and one for the dash. 
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SUPRBINTENDENT’S DEPARTALRNT. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECT. 


A circular has been addressed to the Clerk of the Board of Supervi- 
sors of each co inty, asking the name, post-oflice address and salary of 
the several County Superintendents clect. ..s fast as these names are 
ascertained, the Journal of Education containing t .e law creating the office 
of County Superintendent, with the comments made by myself upon the 
same, Will be mailed to each Superintendent 

Immediately after receiving a full list of County Superintendents, a 
circular will be addressed to each, touching points of interest to the officer. 
Tam in hopes that this may all be acecmplished before the middle of 
January, 162. A delay of a few days beyond that time may be neces- 
sary. It is my purpose to meet as far as practicable ail the County 
Superintendents of the State at various points easy of access to them 
as wellas myself. At these meetings I wish to ascertain from the county 
officers the condition of the schoo!s, to aivise with them upon all points 
connected with their work, and to obtain such information as may be of 
service to mein my work, 

As the certificates granted by Town Superintendents are good for one 
year from their date, and as they are in no wise affectetl by the law chang. 
ing the system of Superintendency, County Superintendents will have 
very little occasion to examine Teachers previous to April in the few 
individual eases that may arise in which such examination will be neces- 
sary, the officers will follow, as their bess judgment may direct, the course 
pursued by faithful Town »u:erintencents. It is hoped, that County 
Superintendents will commence at once their work of visiting schools, so 
as to act intelligently, when they shall be called upon to pass upon the 


qualifications of applicants for schools inthe several towns of the county. 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

As but few have as yet been sent in. the ‘Town Superintendents are 
again requested to furnish this Department with the name aud post-ofiice 
address of the Town Clerk of each town ‘The lists of District Clerks 
are also in many instances still inaccurate or incomplete. If perfect lists 


are supplied, (giving the name and post-office address in each case, both 
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of the present clerk and of his predecessor,) the Journal of Education 
ean be sent to them regularly. At present many are sent to persons no 
longer in office ; in other eases, they are not sent at all, for lack of any 
name or address. Every District Clerk is entitled to a copy, and when 
desired, back or missing numbers will be supplied. 


TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 


3y the law ereating the County “uperintendency it is made the duty 
of District Boards to attend to the visiting and inspection of schools, 
which has heretofore devolved upon Town “uperinte :dents. This duty 
is an important one, and should not be neglected. Your attention is thus 
early called to the matter not through fear of entire neglect, but with the 
hope that you may be incited to something more than a mere formal dis- 
charge of your duty. 

The interests of the Schools under your charge demand more parental 
visitation and co-operation. In this particular the officers should -et a 
good example. It is a sacred duty to watch well the expenditure of funds, 
Nor is this duty less sacred wherever the expenditure is made upon 
Teachers’ wages. All good Teachers will welcome you to the school- 
room, and will be stimulated to new efforts by your presence and manifest 
interest. If any object to your inspection, it will be those who are unfit 
for the positions they occupy, and the sooner you know it the better for 


your schools. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Though your certificates granted by Town Superintendents may be 
good beyond the time fixed for the first examination by the ounty Su- 
perintendent of the county, in which you are teaching, I have every rea- 
son to believe, from the acquaintance I have had with you during two 
years past, that you you will present yourselves at the first opportunity 
for examination. By so doing you will aid the officer in inaugurating a 
new system, and by your example w'll exert a healthful influence upon 
the less experienced snd dijident beginners. The consciousness of hay- 
ing euncouraged the weak and trembling in their first passage through 
the orJeal of examination will be your reward. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


: so eign OE 
THE DEPARTING YEAR, 

A frequent correspondent sends us the following appropriate words: 

“The soul must lack sensibility which is not moved by the reflecti n that the 
old year, with its joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, ifs attainments and re- 
sponsibilitics, is plius and iruition, its cares and dis.ppoiutments, its high re- 
solves, its precious dieams and broken ties—is so soon to pass away, and give 
place to another year, with which we have uot yet exchanged the first greeting ; 
a stranger-—beautiful to such as look forward with hope, but sombre cuougi io 
its shades, to those whose eyes are blurred by mourning ; but which will come, 
whether or not we are prepared for its coming, 

Low many hearts have leaped for very gladue-s at the beautiful real'tics that 
have developed themselves as the sands of the passing year have been sinki g; 
how many have shrunk away from the world’s deceptive hollowuess, wronged, 
bleeding, despairing, aud icady to perish for waut of susteuance, Great lavors 
have been vouchsaied to many, as time has sped, while precious treasures liave 
been snatched from other weary wandere s, who had cherished them, periiaps, 
too foudiy. But dlope is stil ever with us, and poiuts us tow to the New Year, 
as to a seas n, it may be, of relief from the afihet ous we have suilered, or ree 
newal of the joys we have tasted during the year which is pussiug away. And 
80 We chjoy, aud suffer, and wait, and hope.” 

DECEMBER, 1861. 


THE INsSTITUTES—~NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The Institutes which were held the past season appear to have been generally 
quite well attended, The State has been pretty thoroughly canvassed during 
the past two years by this awakening measure, and Institutes of a week's dura. 
tion, under the patronage of the Board of Normal Regeats, wili be discoutinued, 
we presume, except in countics no: yet reached, and left (o the Co. Supcrinten- 
dents. Tustitutes of more than one week's duration, with free board, are too 
great a tax upon the people to be asked for or expected. We reiterate the call 
thereiore tor a stcp in advence—tor arrangements to hoid temporary sessi ns of 
@ Noraal School, in three or four localities of the Siate. This will lead io per- 
manent Normal Schools. 

As we hoped and expected, one good effect of the Ins:itutes held over the 
State has been, to awaken inquiry about Normal Schools. Teachers feeling more 
sensibly after attendance upon an Institute than before, the nced of higher and 


more suiclly professional qu. liticatious, are led to ask, “ Can’t we have a school, 
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somewhere, sometime, that we can attend, and learn what we ought to know 
about these things?” ; 
We are pleased t» learn that encouraging applications and offers have already 
been made to Mr. Allen, from Sparta and Geneva, (in both which places two 
weeks’ Institutes were lield,) in reg.ird to the establishme .t of such a school in 
thei: respective localities ; we also learn that a strong inclination ex'sts :mong 
some of our Academies, t» assume the distinctive attitude of » Normal S-hool. 
These favorable indications should be promptly encouraged by the Normal Re- 
gents, so long as they have any ability to aid; and if that Board is disbanded, 
the State ought to attend at once to the matter of making some adequate provis- 
ion for the training of her school teachers. She has won great praise for her 
care and solicitude in regard to the troops that go forth to sustain the Govern- 
ment; but her neg'igence and apathy heretofore in regard to her ary of school- 


teachers, is anything but creditable to her. 


Our previous pages being full and ‘made up,” before its reception, we give 
place here, to a portion of the promised 
DIARY OF INSTITUTES. 
Geneva. Walworth Cs., August 6, 1861. 
Institute convened on Monday, P. M., and after enrolling some sixty names, 
work was commenced in good earnest by friend Cheney, who fortunat-ly this 


this tine, * made himself at home.” The session being for two weeks, the insti- 
tute was graded, Classified, and teachers assigned. More time was given to reci- 


ta'ion than usual, aud less to disenssion, thus making more practical work. Some 





“discussing” was done however, which was decidedly “‘spirited.” Lee ures were 

delivered by Thos. C. Wilson, Rev. J. B. Pradt, Hon. J. L. Pickard, and A. 

lett, all of which were interesting and profitable. An evening was spent in 
hemical experiments, with a familiar talk on the subject. Local circumstanees 

rendered the experiments with Phosphorus doubly interesting. 

The citizens welcomed the Teachers to their homes with an unexpected hospi- 
tality, and the arrangements made by Miss Moody and others were perfeet, This 
and the fact that the lectures were so well attended, sneaks well for he educa- 
tion] spirit in Geneva, The excursion on Lake Geneva, proved the capacity of 
the ‘Attanta” for a lirge load, and of the Teachers for social enjoyment. 

The entire at‘endance has been 99, aud the number of Lectures 7. 

Mauston, June:u Co., Sept. 9. 

A drenching rain, which continued nearly the whole week, prevented any con- 
siderable number of teachers from attending this Institute. The roll-lst nambers 
thirty-two, «mong whom are some capital teachers. The interest was well main- 
tained during the session, and a number of those pre-ent are prevaring to attend 
the two weeks’ session at Sparta. 

The usual hospitalities were received, and friend Little, of tue ——— House, 
is entitled to many thanks for his kindness. 


The citizens here, being convinced that the policy of graded schools is the plan, 
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have engaged Rev. H. C. Wood, formerly of Point Blaff Seminary, to take charge 
of the higher departinent. May the experiment prove successiul. 
Mai fowoe, Sept. 17. 

Another two weeks’ session, Attendance forty-seven, and in’erest good, The 
exercises have been of an elementary character, but none the less important or 
interesting. Friend Bacon, of Manitowoc, and Whitcom, of Sheboygan Falls, 
rendered valuible assistance. The p'an was adop ed here, of paying for enter- 
tainment, at reduced and very reasonable rates. It proves more satisfactory to 
teachers, and is, on the whole, much better for all concerned. 


Spa: ta Monroe Co, Sept. 30. 

We have hai here, the largest, and in some respects the best Institute of the 
season. A few drones, but ala‘ge number of earnest, working teachers. Fouad 
six or cizht of our Mans’on fiiends, some of whom made good assisiants. The 
Institute was largely visited by the citizens, who manifested great interest in the 
sidject of a Normal School. The spirit already shown in the erection of two 
new schoolelouses, speaks we'l for the success of any educatioual enterprise 
which may be started among them. 

The ho pitality of the people was sorely taxed, for a hundred teachers, for two 
week’s board, A few paid board, but a majo ity were entertaived free of ex 
pense. Cur Host Greenman, of she “Ida House,” was indelat gable in his labors 
to keep ida dlal and * every budy else” in order. Comniend him for ‘a man 
who can keep a hotel.” 

The attendance here was 145, and the amount paid out by teachers for board 
and travelmg expenses, $220. 


[The remainder of the notes will be given next month. ] 





WISCONSIN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
The following statistics, from Mr. Pickard’s forthcoming Report, very fully 
exhibit the condition and progress of school atiairs, aud should be compared with 


those of previous years : 





Number of counties reporti " eiieleck (aleledived wrnsagas oe delecaenasnunte 
Number of tows reportingy..60 vseecesccvovcscecece sees hiaaiseswareeedesnesecs MOUs 
Number of towns not reporting, ...... 006 i deistramed Saeleemnaanderceeuas eclameeaedeaer aus 







Number of whole districts, ...0 sec cceescse seco. weaiewe 20,162. 
Numier of parts of dis riets, Shales epee . 2,692 
Numer of districts, reskonit parts as equal to one whole di 4,558. 


Nuwber of districts nor reportir 





Number of parts of districts not re; orting, .......0 cece veces e+ 





Whole number unreported, ..ccccseceee -cecce STS CN Cr nT) 
Number of male children between 4 and 2) years of age, 2... ccc cece ceee eee 


Number of female ehildren between 4 and 20 years of age, 





Total number over 4and under 20 years cf age, ........ 000 
Bx cianof males Over Teindles,: vc isws.ndciwanwaws Meswesasdeseslessnasenedevecucl lots 
Increase since last report, ccc. seesscceee pe ekacueee aeeeeey Sees veda veavseenescbOpnate 


Whole number of childven between 4 and 20 years of age registered in 


Ped af fe Re See Se Sh er ee MS EMC CT DCOCHCC UG AT ONC ce Ate 
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Number registered under 4 years of age, .........- 


aedeeewone wise lacewyecia Oke 


Number registered over 20 years Of age, ..cccccccccccccsecces cocece sean’ 2,166, 
Total number in attendance, .... cc... eee ee cece eee Ri dslataenktina esis eccces 06 198,443, 
Number estimated asin private schools, ........ cee eee Ccecccecccccorcccceecs 9,000. 
Whole number attending both public and private schools, ..............c 000s 20,415 
Per centage of the number entitled to school privileses actually register- 

Cd, NEATIY. 22.200 -ccecceee Sete beasecneceveseeee eee seeee-cecene* eons 65. 
Approximate per centage of regular atteadance of scholars registered,..... 60, 
Average number of months schools have been taught, ... 2 .......... 00. oO. 
Average number of months children between 4 and 20 years of age have 

attended SCHOO], cece vcvcivcccndsecceciseceiccse case nenccececcsos cecece sve ith 
Average number of months schoo's have been taught by male teachers 3 85 


3 
Average number of months schools have been taught by female teachers, 4. 


Estimated number of male teachers, .... 0... .cccee cone ceoeee Cort ece cocceeee 2.400, 


Neve vaweundanasies cs 35106 


Estimated number of female teachers, ...... 





Votal uumber of teachers, (estimated,) ...... 


eee ee cece eee «e 6,000, 
Total number engaged in teaching at any one time, (estimated,) ee. = 900 
Average monthly wages of mate teachers, .......cececccccccees c.cre cocecee $23.01. 





Average monthly wages ot female teachers,. 





< ences VEREE Meee aeee cose $14,062, 

Anount of State funds apportioned in December 1560, and June, 1s 61,... $131,686 03. 
AMOUNT RAISED BY TAX, 

Town tax, levied by County Board .......... seeee cece ccen coccceee coccesesSlsl697 27 

District taxes, for teachers’ wages 





errs seeeececes JaU,1U6 24 


“6 6 s¢ school- houses, ... 








6c 66 6 contingencies, .........0 





Total taxes raised,...... Fee ee te cette tere eeee cenceee ers ceereee se Si auyl Zt 25 


Number of Stone scheol houses, 








1i2. 
Number of Brick school houses, ...... 204. 
Number of Frame school houses, .. 2.478 
’ 2,47 
Number of Log school houses, .... 1.3°7 
5 gv te 
Tota mber of } 2 

Total number of school houses, ......... cee cocrccccccesccee cece cece cccces 4,211. 
Number of sites containing less than one acre, .... ea 3.230 

Namber of sites uninelosed, 2... .scccccccosecess coos cae Prec 
Coescece Hee eeee cnc 3,050. 





Number of school houses without black-boards, 
Number of school houses without outline maps, 
Total valuation of school houses, 


Highest valuation of any school house, 





U3, 


Average valuation of school houses, CT Oe ee er ane $309 50. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The following persons, so far as we learn, have been elected for tho diflerent 
counties: 

For Adams, R. K. Fay; Bad Ax, L. L. Radelit 
Calumet, A. W. Hammond; Columbia, D. W. Rosenkrans; Crawford, 
Evans; Dane, East District, B. A. Barlow; West District, E. J. Kelly: 
East District, Charles Allen; West Distvict, N. E. Gold hwaite; ve 


Lyman; Dunn, W. H. Smith; Fond du Lae, Eleazer Root: 


Drown, E. K. Anderson: 
Jozeph 
Dodge 
Door, M. E, 
; Grant, David Par- 
sons; Green, W. C. Green; Green Lake, N. E. Hoyt; Iowa, M. N. Randall: 
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Jackson, J. K. Hoffinan; Jefferson, Alonzo Wing, Juneau, H. C. Wood; Keno- 
sha, B. L. Dodge; La C.osse, P. 8. Eiwell; La Fayeite, J. B. Parkinson; Mara- 
thou, W. A. Gordon M. D.; Marquette, b. I’. Hood; Milwaukee, Wm. Swain 
and Wm. Lawlor; Monroe, M. R. Gage, M.D; Oconto, WH, Seward; Outaza- 
mie, Martin Gerrits; Gzaukee, Fred Horn; Kewaunee, D. D. Girland; Picree, 
W. T. Hatch; Portags, G. W. Hulee; Ravine, C. W, Levens; Richland, Kev, 
J. Uf Mather; Rock, Rev, J. I. Foote; Sauk, J. UW. Morley, Sheboygan, A. W. 
Whiteom; Trempoaleau, A. A. Arnold; Walworth, A. J, Cheney; Washiugton, 
Fred. kkegeniuss; Wauke-la, Elisha Enos; Waupaca, Jacob Wernli; Wausiara, 
H. O. Pierce; Winucebago, J. E. Munger. 

In vur next number we shail be avie to give a more complete list, in a tabalar 


form, with sume statistic: 


Min wavuker.—Under the energetic superintendence of Mr. Forp, the schools 
of this city seem to be recovering from their depression. ‘ihe Principals of the 
nine Werd schovis are we believe, as follows: Leander Stone, Ist Ward; A. G. 
Wilcox, 2d; i. C. Pomeroy, 3d; Jas. McAlister, 4h; Jas. Baker, 5th; J. BE. 
Bateman, 6th; DeWitt Davis, 7th; O. M, Baker, 8th; B.S. Eliott, 9th. 

Seventy-one teachers wore employed during the lst school year. By “ rigid 


’ 


economy,” the expeuses have been reduced to 39.18 per scholar; and although 


the reduction of saluries has borne hardly upon the teachers, none lave resigned 
on that account 

More rigid rujes in regard to attendance and the gradation of pupils, a better 
supp'y of books, and the introduction of olject-teaching, are urged in the Report, 


Which is noliceabie asa plain and sensible document, aud which modesuy appears 


without the Super.utendest’s nae, 


Pikrce Co.—A Town Supt. writes: ‘ Our Schools are progressing well; and 
for the time they lave been organized, bave made as much improvement es could 
reasonably be expected. Lam in favor of the Coualy Superintendency sys- 
tem, aid as we have been so fortunate us to secure the services of an exper.enced 
teacher, L hope to sce much greater improvement in future. 

1 think the pavexts need arousing the most of auy one thing, and I hope Mr. 
Hatch will try to stir them up. 

Kuvosua Co. Association.—Says a correspondcut: * We had a very plessant 
and profitable session, commencing Thursday evening Nov. 14, and holdiug till 
Friday evening following 

The meeting was held in this village, (Wilmot,) the evening sessions in the 


church and the day se-sivn in the sclioul-house.” 


Manquetre Co.—The Association holds its Quar‘erly Meeting at this time, 
(Dee 8), In no coun‘y of the =ta‘e are the teachers more spirited in sustaining 
their County Organization—indeed but a limited portion of the coun ies so fura 
we kuow, have an organization. This defect will be supplied under the County 
Superiutendeucy, 
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Tows.—-The State Teachers’ Association have Mr. M, Ingalls at work as 
an avent kolding Institutes &e., and the desire seems ts be entertained that such 
an agent shou'd have an official existence, as an assis ant to the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, i. e. State Supt. The idea is a good one; and if we can get 
one cons lidated Edueational Board in this State, we lope the same pl! n will be 

arried out here—thus harmonizing the various agencies for educativual work 


and supervision. 


[uuiNoIs.—The State Teachers’ Association meets as we write, (between 
“iristmas and New Year's) at Bloomington. Hon. W. H. Weis ef Chicago, 
is President, and Supt. Bateman and Prof. Turner, who were with us at Portage, 
deliver Lectures. Mr. Allen of this State reads a Paper on Institutes. We ob- 
serve that times are set apart for Discussions. It scems to us that this is a fea- 
ture which should be adopted by our own Association. Institute exercises are 
wef, but ought to be snifisiently provided for hereafter, under the Co inty Sue 
periniendency --a general Agent being still kept in the Held; bus a State 


Association of Teachers, compose tas it should be of teachers of all classes, from 





the Universi'y down, has a higher mission, the discussion ef principles, ond the 
initiation of needed educational changes and reforms. Sach seems to be the 


view of the matter takeu in many o ber quarters, 


PENNSYLVANTA.—Of the “ Educational Convention ” reecutly held, at the eall 


of ir Barrowes, State Supt. fo maugurate a coucert of action among the various 





edacational agencics of the State, the * Penn. School Journal’ gives the following 
cnheorraging notice, promising full proceedings next month:— 
“Tie mee ing and proeee lings of chis b dy, Witiech held its sessions for four 


days during the last week of November, at Harrisburg, will, unless we totally 
: J 





fil to comprehend the condition aud wants of the times, prove to be the most 


romirkable and influen ial evout in the history of the State, suce the passage of 


the Common School Law. Bringins together, for the first time ia our lis:ory and 


i perfect harmony of action and aim, the re 


entatives of all ela-ses of schools 





and edueationcl! interestss—the result when these come again into eoun 





as they 
have agreed to do, ust give anew Impulse and ahigh direction to our noble and 
now for the first time combined PENNSYLVANIA System OF GreneRAL Epuca- 


TION,” 
Wainen.—The Meeting of the State Association in November, as we eather 


from the Tereher, “was well attended, pleasant and protit.bie, The diseus-ions 


wee [ree and earne-t expressions of opinion ou impor ant topics. he Leetures 





were the products of long experience and discivliued thought.” 

Mr. Northend, of the Coun, Cxa Svvol Journul, says: © A recent visit to this 
State, (Maiue.) convinces us that its education: interests are in good hands, 
Tie preseut State Supt, Ilon EK. P. Wesron, seems to be adm'rably titted for 


the pot to which he has been ealied, Tue “ Maine Teacher,” unde: 





he care of 
Mr. \yesvon, has been recently improved, and is becoming more and more practi 
cal,” 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS SUSPENDED —The “Journal of Progress,” published 
for sometime by Elias Longley, of Cincinnati, has been merged in the “ Ohio 
Educational Monthly,” aud the Chicago “N, Western Home and School Journal,” 
after several years of usefulness, has ceased, aud the subscription and good will 
go the * Illinois Teacher.” Mr, Eberhart, the late Editor and Proprietor of the 
Journsl, wishes to devote himself to his duties as County School Commissioner 

= ’ 
for Cook Co. Added to this, we presume even linois hardly supported two edu- 


cational publications, 


Lewis's Gymnastic Montaiy.—The Second volume (the Jan. No.) appears in 
aneat small octavo form, which is more copyenient for preservation and refer- 
ence. Now is the time to subscribe, and to become familiar with a system of 
physical exercises, which for school, social and domestie purposes, is becoming 
widely popular. In our last nnmber we were able to give an illustrated article 
from Dr. Lewis's pen. We hope for a repetition of the favor. 

The Second Session of the Gymnastic Institute organized by Dr. Lewis, com- 


mences January 2, 


New Works In Greograpny.—We learn that Prof. Gvyor, whose work en- 
titled “ Earth and Man,” was among the first that popularized the study of Physi- 
cal Geography, has in preparation a Series of School Maps, for Mr. Charles 
Scribner, of New York. 


Prof. F. A. ALLEN’s little work in Primary Geography, annon 





d by Messrs, 


Lippincott, of Philadelphia, is temporarily delayed, but 





S000 appear. 
Tne ArLaNtic for December, contains the usual array of good reading, auwong 


the rest a “Story of Thenk-giving Time,” * England and Wmancipation,” and 


my 


“Union and Liberty.” With January coumences the Ninth volume. That num- 


} articles by Hawthorne, Aggasiz, Windship, (the strong man,)} 


ber contains 






Hillard, Winthrop, Mason and son; also one on “Jefferson and Slavery,” 


Now is the time to subscribe, for a sterling periodical. 
Antucr’s MAGAZINE for December contains the most pleasing and character- 


istic engraving, ‘Sketches from Nature,” that we have seenin along time. The 
yolume fur 1862 will as usual be accompanied with a prize to new subscribers in 
the form of a fine engraving, and attractive inducements are held out to form 
clubs. See advertisement on last page of the cover. 
Ax Excenient Ipea.—A friend has sent us the fcllowing from the Telegraph: 
“ Marriep, in the town of Somers, Kenosha Co., at the residence of the bride's 
father, on the 23d of October, by the Rev. Jason Lothrop, Mr. Hosea Barnes, of 
Pleasant Prairie, to Miss Ettnn M. Rogers, 
When teachers thus unite their charge, 
To share the world’s good will, 
May pupil-soldiers number large, 


With rations and good drill.” 


ned 
hio 
al 
rill 


he 
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Dr. BARNARD.—Superintendent Philbrick called recently to introduce Henry 
Barnard, LL. D., the cherished editor of the Educational Journal. An interview 
of some hours with Mr, Barnard has increased my confideuce in man. It is well 
to know such men. Although his head is of the noblest type, it is but subordi- 
nate to his heart. His incomparable journal deserves a place in the library of 
every teacher, and friend of education. The ten volumes already bound consti- 
tute the most complete educational encyclopedia in our country.—Lewis’s Gym- 
nastic Monthly. 

Scuoot GyMNastics.—We received a second article from Dr. Lewis on this 
subject, after all our previous pages had gone to press. It shall appearnext month. 

Our Drawer.—For the first time, we find a drawer so full of original matter 
for another month, as to give us a choice of articles. We shall endeavor to ac- 
commodate all our contributors, as far as consistent with due variety, and the in- 
teresis which the Journal is expected to subserve. Other things being equal, the 
rule “first come first served” must be observed. The earlier in the month an 
article is received, the greater the likelihood it may appear in the number for the 
ensuing month. 

Some of our Teachers, most capable of writing, contribute nothing to the 
Journal. This we regret, but we do not feel it to be our mission, since the 
Journal is the organ of the Association, and subject to its control, to use much 
personal solcitation. The Association ‘expects every” member, especially of 
the Editorial Committee—“ to do his duty.” We receive and edit, what is sent 
to us. 

Tne ILLtNois TEACHER for 1862 is to be under the editorship of A. M. Gow, 
who is to be addressed at Dixon, instead of Bloomington. 

Prof. OGDEN, of Minnesota, joins Captain Conarty’s Cavalry Company, at 
Kenosha. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

These products of modern ingenuity have not received the attention they de- 
serve, as aiding in the civilization of the world. In proportion as all classes are 
relieved from the drudgery of lavor, by labor-saving machinery, time is gained 
for mental improvement. So much importance is attached to the Sewing Machine 
by many discerning persons, that it has been thought their use should form one 
of the exercises of school-room instruction. It would certainly be a sensible 
change if much of the time devoted to thumping the piano by many school-girls, 
were directed to the more profitable task of learning the use of a “ Wheeler & 
Wilson.” 

Our wife says that is the machine for family use, and our friend C, H. Allen 
confirms it. We do not profess to know, and have concluded that it is best to 
abstain from acquiring too much practiced information on the subject, having ob- 
served that it is a little inconvenient for the head of the family to be an adept at 
“running the machine.” 

We again call the attention of all interested to the advertisement of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Machines on a subsequent page. 
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3rown’s GRAMMAR’S: consisting of “First Lines,” for beginners; “Institutes of 
English Grammar,” for more advanced classes; and the “ Grammar of Eng- 
lish Grammars,” as a work of authority and reference. Published by S. 8. 
and W. Wood, 389, Broadway, New York. 

These Grammars have long been popular school-books in the Middle States, and 
since the publication of the revised editions, they have been introduced in many 
schools in the Western States, and are growing in favor. The ‘ First Lines” and 
“Institutes,” for class use, are considered by many teachers, better adapted to 
rake good grammarians than other books in this department. For settling dis- 
puted or knotty points in language, the “Grammar of Grammars” is the only 
complete work that we are aware of, and should be in the hands of every Teacher 
—indced it should be placed in every school-room, along side with Webster or 
Worcester, at the expense of the community, as a work of reference. 

The choice of text-books for schools is a matter which is governed by peculiar 
influences, over which Educational Journals have little control. The “ Grammar 
of Grammars ” however occupies a place in which it has no competitors, Teach- 
ers or others desirous of examining it, will find it in our office. We contem- 
plated a more extended and critical notice of the work, but must defer it a little. 
In the mean time, we would again call attention to the advertisement of these 
Grammars, inserted last month. 


Buackwoop’s MAGAZINE AND THE British Revirws.— We have several 
times spoken of these sterling publications, reprinted in this country by Messrs. 
Leonard Scott & Co., and offered at less than one-third of the cost in Great Britain. 
Blackwood’s Monthly is too well known to require an extended description. It 
resembles our Atlantic Monthly. The four Reviews represent different schools 
of politics and religious faith, and as they discuss men, events and books from 
their own stand-point, the reader of these periodicals is pretty sure to get a 
thorough knowledge of what may be said on all sides of a subject. 

The five periodicals are furnished for $10, If that amount is too large for your 
individual purse, says a contemporary, let two or three of you unite to make up 
the same. Such little “‘ Reading Clubs” can be formed in any boarding-house in 
the city or or any neighborhood in the country, and we trust that more than one 
who reads these random remarks will be sensible enough to set about something 
of the kind. We have known little societies of half a dozen members, which 
subscribed in that way, for twenty-five or thirty dollars’ worth of the best peri- 
odical literature. Each paid only what he could afford to expend for such pur- 
poses, but he had the advantage of the aggregate expenditure as completely as 
if he were sole subscriber for the whole amount. 

We have commended this plan before and call attention to it again, as now is 
a good time to provide solid entertainment for the long winter evenings, 

The back numbers for 1860 are offered as a premium to any new subsbriber 
for 1862, and the numbers for the preceding year are furnished at half price. 
Address—Loonard Scott & Oo., 54, Gold street, New York. 


